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A NEW LOOK 


During part of March and April the Mansion was closed while some work was done 
on the second floor. The window and shutters in the child's bedroom, library 
and office were painted. All the windows of the three rooms, with their frames 
and shutters, were stripped of the many layers of paint that was in such bad 
contition that the bare wood was exposed on sash and sills. The office was in 
desperate need of redecorating for, except for the wall of cement panelling 
which was uncovered when we.cpened up the early fireplace, nothing had been 
done to it since the late 30's or early 40's. That bit of information came 
from the painter and paper-hanger who had worked on it at that time. Now the 
room matches the fireplace wall, with woodwork in the dull red of the rails and 
stiles, and the doors and shutters grained to match the panels, and the walls 
are painted white. The floor has been sanded and finished with polyurethane 
which may be the reason why the room looks so much larger now than it did be=- 
foré. Perhaps it won't need decorating again for another 40 years. Let's hope 
so, for painters who can do the graining are getting scarce. Do come in and 
see it if you are in the neighborhood. 


GATES AJAR 


At long last the gates to the driveway are back on their posts. It took 
about a hundred telephone calls to the ccntractor who had put in the new drive- 
way, but finally he sent a welder over. They are set permanently open. To 
put them back so they would swing was going to get so complicated that it was 
decided that there would probably be no need to close them anyway, with the 
raised level of the cement.What is more, the welder was dubious about the 
strength of that old ironwork, if they were opened and closed much. But at 
least, they look operable, and do add a finished look to the stone posts. If 
the mason would come and finish the root cellar, the capital improvements we 
undertook last fall would be complete. | 
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ACCESSIONS 


Steel engraving - Bridge at Norwich, 1839, tinted - Bought by Society 

Wood engraving = Bridge at Norwich, 1839 - Bought by Society 

Wood engraving = New London & Groton Centenary - Bought by Society 

Wood engraving - Slater Memorial Bldg. at Norwich = Bought by Society 

“Wood engraving - National Croquet Tournament at Norwich = Bought by Society 

Receipted bill from G.T. & C.Shepard, N.L., to Capt. W. Wetrous, 1855, for 13 
dozen wool socks - Gift of Mrs. Dorothy Church Enos, Seekonk, Mass. 

Griswold Genealogy, Vols. 5 & 6 = Bought by Society 7 | 

Calico Calash - Gift of Mrs. Trask Wetmore, Jr., New London 

Construction Material & Design of 19th Century & Farlier Wharves, by Andrea 
Heintzelman=Muego - Gift of author — 

Puritan Migration to Connecticut, the sage of the Seymour family, by Malcolm 
Seymour - Gift of author ! 


POORLY EQUIPPED 


New-London, Dec. 15 ¢1791s By returns of the several Fire Companies in the 
city of Philadelphia, it appears that there are 19 companies, having 784 mem- 
bers - 17 engines - 2253. buckets - 61 ladders - 580 bags - 410 baskets - 1/7 
hooks - 2 axes = 2 poles = 2 hause. 


New-London, Dec. 22 «17912 A correspondent, observing in our last the account 
of the Fire companies, Engines, etc. in the city of Philadelphia, thinks it a 
seasonable hint to the citizens of New-London. He requests us to tive the 
following faithful statement of the provision of this city against Fire. 
One Fire Engine, the bottom so decayed that it will not hold water. At the 
largest computation 20 leathern Fire Buckets. No leathern hose to the Engine 
except the suction hose. = No Engine Men. ~ No Fire Wardens to direct at fires 
~ No fire companies. He asks, are our citizens more careful than the inhabi- 
tants of every other town? Or have we a protection peculiar to ourselves that 
the means of safety are so neglected? 


from The Connecticut Gazette 


For preserving Strawberries 
Take two quarts of Strawberries, squeeze them through a cloth, add half a pint 


of water and two pound of sugar, put it into a sauce pan, scald and skim it, 
take two pound of Strawberries with stems on, set your sauce pan on a chafing 


dish, put as many Strawberries into the dish as you can with the stems up with 
out bruizing them, let them boil for about ten minutes, then take them out gen 
tly with a fork am put them into a stone pot for use; when you have done the 
whole turn the sirrup into the pot when hot; set them in e cool place for use. 


Currants and Cherries may be done in the same way, by adding a little more sun 


gar. 


from American Cookery, by Amelia Simmon 
1796 
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END OF THE STORY 


Remember the cannonballs and shells that were taken away by the State Police 
Bomb Squad? You might be interested to know the end of the story. They have 
been blown up. The large Civil War cannonball was solid iron, so the explo- 
sion at its demise was only from the dynamite. The battered brass 7/5-milli- 
meter shell, with the firing pin and grayish powder caked in it, turned out to 
contain pyrotechnic powder. ‘"'So,'' said Officer Nardella when he called, ‘Mrs. 
Knox, you would have been blown out the window by the firing pin, with a huge 
blast of colored flame from the powder, following you.’ At least one would go 
out in glory. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
Reminiscences of Sarah Ann Weaver Newcomb (cont. from Dec.) 


After two years or more Mr. Pryer wishes us to take the lower part of his 
house as he wished to occupy our rooms. We decided to make an entire change 
and came to Granite Str. and rented a small house on the site of Mrs. Viets' 
present home. We had lived in it but five months when it was sold. We then 
rented on the corner of Hempstead: and Bulkeley Square and during the two years 
we lived there we began to think of a permanent home. There were two placed 
on Granite Str. on the market, our present location and the corner just above. 
Before we could decide, Mrs. Samuel Greene had bought all the front on Granite 
Str. and half the depth on Williams Str., so we made an effort to secure the 
remaining lots. They were owned by two parties, Burrows & Knowles, a carpen- 
ter firm, and Mrs. Lathrop, a milliner on Main Str. 

One lot was a cow pasture, the other 6 vegetable garden. They were final- 
ly secured, one at $1,300.00, the other at $1,200.00. Mr. Newcomb went to Al- 
bany with Mr. Russell Burrows to purchase the lumber for the new house. It 
was one year in building. Fortunately there was no ledge to be encoutered, 
but in digging for the well 8 feet was cut through the solid rock. On the Ist 
of April 1857, we took possession of our new, comfortable and what has ever 
been a delightful home for the family. 

Where the lawn separates from the garden, on the left side, were three 
white cherry trees and a large pear tree in the center. Further down were 
several peach trees from which we gathered fruit for years. We planted apples, 
crabapple and quince, currant bushes, raspberry vines and gracuaily, a vege- 
table garden. Also weeping willow, silver-leaf poplar, the latter a sprout 
from one my mother raised. There was a row of evergreens across the front of 
the house, also from the gate to the front steps. As they grew larger in the 
passing years, they were removed one by one, or cied, until only the scarred 
old cherry and an Egyptian ash remain. For a long time English Orioles built 
in the weeping willow, such beautiful birds; it was a pleasure to watch their 
hanging nests from my window and see them feed their young. I held up the elm 
trees in front of the house while your father filled in the earth around them. 
Of six, only four remain. When we planted them, we wondered if we should live 
long enough to sit in their shade. On August 27, 1857, James, our second son 
was born and joyfully welcomed. He was a delicate child and for a while we 
had great fears that we could not keep him, but as the months passed, there 
was improvement. He early showed an ear for music and would hum the tunes I 
used to sing for him. | 
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It was a common thing for the children on the strect to stop his carriage 
and say, ‘Jamie, sing for us." He was Jamie Newcomb" to everyone and all lovey 
him. He had a kitten he called "“Periwinkle’ and would hold and sing to it by 
the hour. As he grew older he had many hobbies, one was to collect postage 
stamps and he had quite a foreign correspondence. Always scribbling, he had a. 
shelf for his papers, and knew quickly if they were disturbed. One night when 
the boys were playing ball in the street, I found him on the floor crying bits 
terly, and on inquiring the cause he said "I cannot run end play with the boys 
it makes my heart beat so hard,” a weelnesn he never outgrew. 

Before this, Uncle Peter beedee had built and moved into his house, corner 
Hempstead and Federal Strs. Mr. James Strickland hag come from Methodist Str., 
so we felt quite at home in the new neighborhood. On the corner of Hempstead 
lived, in an old tumbledown house, an old eccentric woman, whom the boys loved 
to tease so as to hear her schold; they would throw sticks at her windows and 
in turn she would try to throw hot water over them. I hed several talks with 
Frederic on the subject relating to “Granny Tubbs." 

As the years passed we continued an interest in church matters. The chil- 
dren were in Sunday School and their father and I both taught for many years. 
I had classes for young girls, some remaining a long time, others marrying and 
leaving to make homes of their own = some have long since gone to the better 
land - some still remain, as respected and honored wives and mothers. I love 
to recall all the love and attention they ever gave and paid me. They have all 
probed lovely and beautiful women. 

In June 30, 1862, a little daughter ''Sarah Weaver’ came to gladden our 
hearts. She did indeed seem a gift from heaven, and so we received her. It 
only needed this to complete our happiness, but alas for human hopes and pray- 
ers - six short days and she passed from our embrace and there was another new= 
made grave. Oh, the bitter agony of the days that followed. 

Two months after our marriage in November, brother Arnold was merried to 
Miss Augusta Brown. She was welcomed into the family circle and loved by us 
all. Four children the result, two of whom remain. Brother John was married 
September 19, 1854, to Miss Virginia McDaniel, at Macon, Virginia, a Southern 
girl. He brought her to Father's and we, too, gave her a welcome. Two deu- 
ghters were born to them, Julia and Annie. After a time they moved to Wash- 
ington and during the Civil War John enlisted in Company K, 22nd Connecticut 
Volunteers. He was in active service but once, at the raid in Meryland. Later 
he was in a Provo. Marshall's office in Alexandria. He contracted disease 
and died January 31, 1864, aged 35 years. Father went at once to Washington 
and through the influence and kindness of Mr. Augustus Brandigee, cur repre- 
sentative in Congress, and Mr. Andrew Lippit, who was also there, succeeded 
in securing the body and brought it home for burial in the family plot. His - 
widow and daughters came later to visit. They have removed from Washington 
and we have lost sight of them. Julia married and lived but a few years. 
Annie also married an employee under government. They were strict Catholics. 


Brother Henry married June 3, 1856, Harriet =., daughter of Horace and 
Rhoda Brockway of North Lyme. Another addition was cordi ally welcomed to the 
growing family circle. For a year they boarded with us and we have very plea- 
sant times together, then left for a house of their own. 

Brother Charles was married to Mies Elizabeth A. Shermond of Westchester, 
N.Y., on August 10, 1864. She was a handsome girl = we all loved her. Before 
the birth of their little girl, Charlie wrote to know if I could find a place 
for Elizabeth to board for a while, as he wished her to leave New York. After 
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some deliberation, we decided to have her come to us, and so in April 12, 1864, 
little Marion was born. Later Elizabeth went to 5an Francisco to meet her hus- 
band, proceeded with him to Liverpool, thence to Calcutta, for he was in com- 
mand of a ship in the merchant service. On the return trip from Calcutta in 
October 1873, the ship ‘Lena’ foundered at sea and was never heard from. O£f~ 
the unspeakable anxiety of those months it is impossible to write. 

In September, 1866, my Father wa: taken sick, for some time he had been 
ailing, but nothing serious, as we thought. He was out on Friday and passed 
away the following Sunday. It was too sudden for our family to realize the 
terrible loss we had experienced. He was a kind, loving husband and father 
and deeply mourned. Mother continued to keep up the house during her life and 
her children strove in every way to make up her loss by their devoted atten- 
tion to her wants. Her quiet, serene temperament carried her through this 
great sorrow, which she passed with Christian cheerfulness and fortitude. She 
was very fond of working in wools, and ceveral large pieces of her handiwork 
are in the family. Bible scenes were her favorites. ‘She would select her col- 
ors in the daytime, pin them on the side of the frame and work til late at 
night. ‘She was fond of the garden and several old trees were saved by her care, 
and in caring for flowers she never tired. It was hard for either children or 
grandchildren to pass the house without calling to see Grandma. In June, 1873, 
Il, in company with a party of which Uncle Flisha had charge, made the trip to 
Europe. There were Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard of Waterbury, Addie and Ella Coe of 
Torrington, Alice and Charles Turner, Sister Julia and myself, passengers in 
the Royal Mail Steamship ''Abbysinnia.'' An old journal gives.the details. It 
was the year of the ‘Austrian Exhibition.’ On leaving for the Continent, we 
took a courier for two months or longer. After an absence of six weeks, your 
father decided to join us and the first notice of this was his arrival in Paris. 
We were three days late, and he spent most of the time at the Bankers to learn 
of our movements. As he could not speak French, it was rather hard for him. 

We had come from Geneva, and reached Paris Sunday morning. Uncle Flisha came 
to my door and said ‘someone wished to speak to me.’ I was in bed, and asked 
him to take a message. He said "he couldn't - I must get up." Throwing a 
wrapper around me, I opened the door to see your father; I was too confounded 
to speak, or even say that I was glad to see him. He was a glad accession to 
our party and an especial comfort to me, for we could often wander off by our- 
selves and see what we most desired. 

Aung Charlotte Fisher came to stay in my absence, and we felt the boys 
were in good hands. We returned in the ship ‘Batavia’ in September. It was 
a fine respite for your father, who was devoted to business. He was now in 
equal partnership with Mr. Cady, the latter was of a very nervous temperament, 
frequently leaving the entire care of the store to your father for weeks at a 
time. 

As Frederick grew older 1 wished him to acquire a taste for music and he 
too lessons = first from a pretty young widow, later from Alfred Chappell. He 
had attended school taught by Mr. Newton Fuller an Hill Street and later by 
Mr. Jennings, father of Charles. After this we attempted to have him take a 
course at Eastman's Business College, but it was distasteful to him and he 
went finally into the store, where he remained till the business was given up 
in August 1890. On October 18, 1877, he was married to Miss Harriet Wetmore 
Chapell, eldest daughter of Mr. Richard H. and Mrs. Cornelia Wetmore Chapell. 
It was indeed a joyous day to his father and I, when this new daughter entered 
the family circle - most loving and devoted she has ever proved. From the 
first we loved her, and the love had grown with the years. It is not often 
that a young firls enters so large a family of relatives as ours who has been 
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and is to loved and respected by all. Six grandchildren as they have come one 

by one, have been joyfully received, and are a source of pride and comfort to 

us-all, especially to their grandmother Newcomb. ‘To do good as they have op- 

portunity’ seems to be their motto and they have many friends and admirers. 
(to be continued) 


DIRE NEED 


The Mansion is in desperate need of an Oriental rug for the drawing-room. The 
one we have now is worn thin, frayed at the ages, split in several spots in the)! 
center, and is soon going to create a hazard. If any of you have one which is ‘ 
too large for the normalesized livingroom. do please think of us and the tax 
break that would follow the gift to this society. We can use a rug or carpet 
between 17 and 20 feet long, by 11 to 14 feet wide. 
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